Jacqueline  Matthews,  DSA’s  old  Vice-pres  is  Future  DSA  President,  Paul  Buttinger,  makes  a 
new  President,  statement  at  the  podium. 


Matthews  wins! 


Jacqueline  Matthews  felt 
“greatly  relieved”  after  389 
students  voted  her  president  of 
the  Boon  Student  Association 
of  Conestoga  College  last 
week. 

“Two-and-a-half  days  of  vot- 
ing sure  takes  a whole  lot  out 
of  you,”  said  Matthews.  “I 
didn’t  get  nervous  running  for 
vice-president  last  .year  as 
there  was  only  one  day  of 
voting,”  she  said. 

The  new  president’s  first 
priority  will  be  to  update 
Conestoga’s  constitution  and 
bylaws  this  summer. 

“The  constitution  hasn’t 
been  changed  since  1973.  Some 
pages  have  been  completely 
stroked  out.  Also  many  job 
descriptions  are  too  vague,” 
she  said.  Improved  bus  service 
for  students  is  also  on  Mat- 
thews’ agenda. 

Eventually  she  would  like  to 
see  a separate  building  built 
for  the  DSA.  Former  president 


Randy  Hutchings  estimates 
the  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5  million.  “Obviously, 
she’ll  have  to  initiate  some 
fund-raising  of  some  sort  to 
realize  this  plan,”  said  Hutch- 
ings. 

Maintaining  an  “open-door 
policy”  and  “listening  to  what 
students  have  to  say”  is  the 
most  important  concept  Mat- 
thews learned  as  vice-presi- 
dent last  year. 

The  vice-presidency  went  to 
Norman  Bertrand.  “I  knew  I’d 
be  close,”  he  said.  “I  was 
planning  on  being  on  the  exec- 
utive one  way  or  another.  I 
would  never  have  made  it 
without  Paul,”  he  added.  Ber- 
trand’s first  priority  after 
learning  of  his  nomination  was 
to  “go  and  get  a drink.” 
Bertrand,  who  has  had  no 
experience  with  the  DSA  said 
he  will  have  to  acquaint  him- 
. self  with  former  DSA  mem- 
bfers  before  he  Can  immerse 


himself  in  his  duties  and  follow 
through  on  “a  few  ideas.” 

Past  president  Randy 
Hutchings  feels  Matthews  and 
Bertrand  are  a compatible 
team.  Matthews’  main  con- 
cern in  September,  he  said, 
would  be  to  cut  back  on  student 
apathy. 

Only  389  ballots  were  cast 
out  of  a student  population  of 
2,200.  “Several  people  voted 
for  only  one  person,”  said 
Hutchings. 

Hutchings  feels  the  poor 
turnout  means  “either  our 
executive  did  such  a good  job 
that  nobody’s  worried  or  else 
the  students  just  don’t  care 
who  is  head  of  their  associa- 
tion.” 

Hutchings  plans  to  wind 
down  the  DSA  in  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  school  year.  “I’ll 
have  lots  of  time  now  to  work 
on  my  marks  and  I can  work  at 
getting  a job.  But  I’m  really 
glad  I took  the  position.” 


Area  peace  group  nets  support 


by  Irene  Gesza 

Sometime  in  May,  a delega- 
kon  from  the  K-W  area,  in- 
lluding  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  both  cities,  will  make 
its  way  to  Ottawa  for  an 
audience  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

At  that  time,  the  mayors  of 
both  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
or  their  representatives  from 
city  council,  will  make  a pre- 
sentation to  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  of  the  results  of  a 
Nov.  8,  1982  referendum  on 
nuclear  disarmament. 

The  referendum  on  the  Nov. 
8 municipal  election  ballot  and 
the  bid  for  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  the  residents’  wish  for 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  are  the 
results  of  the  efforts  of  a group 
of  concerned  citizens  who 


banded  together  to  form  the 
Waterloo  Region  Peace  Net- 
work (WRPN)- 

According  to  the  president  of 
the  WRPN,  Ron  Beauchamp, 
the  presentation  to  the  prime 
minister  is  part  of  the  organi- 
zation’s dual  effort  for  disarm- 
ament. 

“We  are  asking  our  govern- 
ment to  represent  us  with  the 
super-powers  (the  United 
States  and  the  USSR),”  said 
Beauchamp.  “We  are  hoping 
that  Canada  will  join  together 
with  other  middle  powers  from 
both  the  East  and  the  West  to 
form  a united  front  for  disarm- 
ament.” 

In  addition  to  any  govern- 
ment action,  the  WRPN  in- 
tends to  approach  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  super- 
powers directly. 


“Representatives  of  the 
Peace  Network  will  be  taking 
messages  to  the  ambassadors 
of  both  the  US  and  the  USSR,” 
said  Beauchamp.  “We  are 
going  for  balanced  nuclear  dis- 
armament.” 

On  the  local  level,  the  WRPN 
is  involved  in  education  — 
learning  and  transmitting  the 
facts  about  nuclear  arms  and 
disarmament. 

“We  don’t  want  emotions  to 
prevail  — we  want  this  move- 
ment to  be  a logical  response 
to  the  (nuclear  arms  build-up) 
situation,”  said  Beauchamp. 

Public  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  the  Unitarian  Centre, 
and  each  month  topics  con- 
cerning disarmament  and  ev- 
eryday life  are  discussed 

See  PEACE  p.  5 


Mulroney  woos 
area  Tories 


by  Kristin  Trotter 

Tucked  firmly  behind  the 
wheel  and  gearing  up  for  a big 
finish  in  June,  Brian  Mulroney 
and  his  “frugal,  thoughtful, 
delegate  and  issue-oriented” 
campaign  team  made  a pit 
stop  at  Kitchener’s  Holiday 
Inn  last  Tuesday. 

Looking  pleased  and  sur- 
prised at  the  media  stir  he 
created,  Joe  Clark’s  top  chal- 
lenger for  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  talked  to  re- 
porters in  his  purring,  rumbly 
baritone  about  “articulating  a 
new  vision  for  Canada”  — 
which  includes  plans  for  its 
“economic  redevelopment.” 

“Jobs,  jobs,  jobs,”  he  told 
reporters. 

It  is  Mulroney’s  second  at- 
tempt for  the  job  of  party 
leader.  In  1976  he  came  from 
nowhere  and  finished  in  sec- 
ond place  on  the  first  ballot. 
But  unlike  his  1976  campaign, 
where  the  closest  he  came  to 
Kitchener-Waterloo  delegates 
was  to  invite  them  to  a recep- 
tion in  Hamilton,  Mulroney 
addressed  a crowd  of  about  175 
Progressive  Conservative  del- 
egates and  party  members 
from  Kitchener,  Cambridge, 
Waterloo,  Guelph  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

The  44-year-old  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Iron  Ore  Co.  of 
Canada,  (a  position  he  re- 
signed from  to  run  for  party 
leader)  told  the  delegates. 


“The  situation  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party  in  Canada  is  not 
good  and  hasn’t  been  good  for 
75  years.  We  haven’t  been 
around  24  Sussex  long  enough 
to  get  wet  in  that  pool  and  I 
want  to  see  us  all  in  that  pool 
in  a big  way.” 

One  of  the  big  reasons  for 
their  not  getting  wet  is  the 
party’s  lack  of  representation 
in  Quebec  - the  so-called  Tory 
wasteland.  It  is  a problem  that 
the  greying  but  charming 
Irish  Quebecois,  feels  he  can 
correct.  He  grew  up  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  in  Baie  Comeau 
and  eases  effortlessly  from 
English  into  French. 

“We  (the  party)  have  never 
selected  a leader  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec  nor  have 
we  selected  a leader  who  was 
bilingual  and  bicultural,”  said 
Mulroney,  who  maintained  his 
generosity  does  not  extend  to 
giving  Trudeau  100  seats  in 
that  province. 

He  told  delegates  his  great- 
est challenge  as  party  leader 
,_wf>uld  be.. . tP . ‘xe-ignite  the 
creative  spark  in  the  private 
sector,”  a spark  that  he  feels 
15  years  under  the  Trudeau 
government  has  all  but  extin- 
guished. , 

Calling  the  mounting  deficit 
“a  threat  to  us  all,”  the 
Montreal  lawyer-businessman 
advocated  the  application  of 
“reasonable  business  princi- 

See  mulroney  p 5 


Brian  Mulroney,  a leadership  candidate  for  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  talks  to  area  party  members  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  last  Tuesday. 
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EDITORIAL 

Shuttle  Blues,  or 
how  not  to  launch 
a $100  M satellite 

Seemingly  not  content  with  bungling  foreign 
policy,  economic  policy,  or  military  policy,  it 
appears  that  the  United  States  is  now  determined 
to  bungle  high-tech  space  projects  as  well. 

Despite  the  flawless  performance  of  the  second 
space  shuttle,  the  Challenger,  the  first 
deployment  of  a satellite  into  geo-synchronous 
orbit  via  space  shuttle  has  been  a disaster. 

No  doubt  the  blame  will  eventually  be  laid  at 
NASA’s  door,  as  the  space  shuttle  and  its 
associated  systems  were  designed  by  NASA  and 
are  still  under  development. 

In  the  mid- 1970’ s the  shuttle  project 
experienced  a series  of  delays  in  its  design, 
particularly  with  respect  to  heat  shielding, 
development  of  navigation  computers,  and  its 
booster  engines.  The  resulting  cost  overruns 
made  the  shuttle  a very  attractive  target  for  an 
administration  attempting  to  reduce  the  national 
budget  deficit. 

By  1979,  just  after  the  flight  of  the  test  vehicle 
Enterprise,  the  shuttle  program  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  phased  out.  American  politicians  were 
only  too  much  aware  that  the  glamour  of  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  was  long  gone,  even  before 
the  last  of  the  Apollo  moon  missions. 

At  this  point  the  Pentagon  intervened,  realizing 
the  great  military  usefulness  of  the  shuttle,  and 
the  shuttle  was  refunded  out  of  the  defence 
budget.  However,  the  military  insisted  that  the 
shuttle  be  redesigned  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Passenger  capacity  was  reduced,  along  with  fuel 
allowance;  the  shuttle  would  no  longer  be  capable 
of  achieving  an  altitude  of  22,500  miles, 
geo  synchronous  orbit.  The  military  wanted  a 
bigger  payload  and  was  only  interested  in  low 
orbits  for  military  satellites.  If  any  commercial 
concern  wanted  high  altitude  satellites  they 
would  strap  boosters  on  the  satellite  and  launch  it 
from  the  orbitting  shuttlecraft. 

As  a direct  result  of  military  tinkering  the  U.S. 
has  lost  a $100  million  satellite  intended  to 
provide  communication  and  navigational 
information  for  the  space  shuttles.  In  recent  days 
the  military  controller  of  the  shuttle  program. 
General  Abrahamson,  has  sounded  very 
optimistic  about  salvaging  the  satellite  and 
correcting  its  problems  with  the  attitudinal  jets 
on  the  satellite.  However,  those  jets  are  only 
intended  to  rotate  the  satellite;  altering  its  orbit 
is  far  beyond  their  capability. 

It  appears  that  the  U.S.  never  learns  from  its 
mistakes.  It  was  only  by  a last-minute 
confrontation  that  Douglas  MacArthur  was 
restrained  from  running  the  war  in  Korea  in  1950 
and  propagating  a holocaust.  Similarly,  the 
military  dictated  all  aspects  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  both  cases  it  was  clearly  revealed 
that  no  military  establishment  is  competent  to 
make  decisions  outside  its  own  sphere.  By 
allowing  the  shuttle  to  fall  under  purely  military 
control  the  American  people  and  their 
government  have  merely  repeated  the  same 
stupidities. 


Students  receive  awards 


Debbie  Ferguson  receives  a plaque  for  high  academic  achievement 

ir-»  Di  loiri/Tioo  A/Hrminictratinn 


by  Wendy  Somerville 

Over  the  past  month  three 
Conestoga  (Doon)  students  re- 
ceived various  awards  of 
merit. 

Paul  Weber,  a third-year 
student  in  the  Business  Ad- 
ministration-Accounting pro- 
gram, Debbie  Ferguson,  a 
third-year  student  in  the  Busi- 
ness Administration-Account- 
ing program  and  Lori  Abel,  a 
Graphic  and  Advertising  stu- 
dent, were  given  monetary 
awards  from  area  organiza- 
tions. 

Paul  Weber  of  Kitchener 
received  this  year’s  award  for 
academic  excellence  from  the 
Certified  Accountants  (CGA) 
Association  of  Ontario. 

The  graduate  of  Kitchener’s 
Forest  Heights  Collegiate  In- 
stitute won  a $1,000  award 
consisting  of  a cheque  for  $150 
plus  a tuition  voucher  for  $850 
applicable  towards  CGA  pro- 
fessional courses. 

Presentation  of  the  award 
was  made  by  Carl  J.  Zehr, 
Executive  Vice-President  of 
the  CGA  and  a partner  in  the 
Kitchener  accounting  firm  of 
Mercer,  Hildebrand,  Thomson 
and  Zehr. 

Debbie  Ferguson,  also  of 
Kitchener,  is  Conestoga’s  first 
recipient  of  the  Registered 
Industrial  Accountants  (RIA) 
scholarship,  sponsored  by  the 
Society  of  Management  Ac- 
countants of  Ontario  (SMAO). 

The  scholarship  award  rec- 
ognizes the  highest  Academic 
Achievement  by  a final-year 
student  in  seven  courses  ap- 
plicable for  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  RIA’s  certification 
program.  The  award  consists 
of  a plaque,  a $200  cheque,  a 
certificate  of  merit  from  the 
Grand  River  chapter  of  the 
SMAO  and  a free-tuition  letter 
for  the  next  RIA  course. 

Presentation  of  the  scholar- 
ship was  made  by  Doreen 
Wilson  director  of  educational 
programming  with  the 
SMAO. 

Originally  from  Mount 
Forest  and  a graduate  of 
Mount  Forest  District  highs- 
chool,  Ferguson  will  be  em- 
ployed with  Coopers  and  Ly- 
brand  chartered  accountants 


Memorial  service 
for  Mary  Williams 

The  sudden  death  of  Mary 
Agnes  Williams  on  March  28, 
1983,  wife  of  Jack  Williams, 
the  director  of  finance  and 
administrative  operations  for 
Conestoga  College,  shocked  all 
staff  members. 

The  couple  were  on  a two- 
week  vacation  in  Greece  when 
Mrs.  Williams  died  of  a heart 
attack. 

Jack  Williams  is  an  admired 
and  respected  staff  member 
and  has  been  with  the  college 
since  1967.  He  has  two  daugh- 
ters, Lynn  Jordan  and  Judy 
Emrich  of  Kitchener. 

Williams  does  not  intend  to 
take  a leave  of  absence  and 
will  return  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  a memorial  ser- 
vice at  St.  James  Rosemount 
United  Church,  171  Sherwood 
Ave.,  Kitchener,  on  Wednes- 
day, April  6,  1983,  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  service  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  John  R.  Cousens. 

Donations  are  being  accept- 
ed to  the  memorial  fund  of  St. 
James  Rosemount  United 
Church. 


in  Kitchener  following  her 
graduation  this  spring. 

A Kitchener  resident,  Lori 
Abel  has  been  honored  for  her 
design  which  is  to  be  used  on 
the  official  brochure  for  the 
annual  conference  of  the  On- 
tario Occupational  Health 
Nurses  Association 
(OOHNA). 

Abel  received  a cheque  for 
$150  from  the  Waterloo 
Wellington  District  chapter  ol 
OOHNA.  Making  the  presenta 


by  Tricia  Hermitage 

More  than  an  art  form, 
Manitou  Miniss,  an  exposi- 
tion by  Doug  Wicken,  is  a 
social  statement.  Wicken,  a 
photography  instructor  at 
the  College,  presented  his 
work  in  a preview  Thurs- 
day, March  31  at  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Art  Gallery. 

The  collection  of  50  black- 
and-white  prints  from  his 
recently  published  book, 
Manitou  Miniss,  is  the  cu- 
mulative effort  of  10  years 
of  labor  and  love.  In  por- 
traying the  other,  generally 
unperceived,  side  of  the 
Canadian  Indian.  Doug  has 
captured  the  innocence  of 
children  at  play  and  the 


tion  was  Joyce  Stormont,  Con- 
ference Chairman  and  Health 
Nurse  at  the  campus.  The 
winning  design  was  one  of  16 
submitted  by  students  in  the 
Design-Graphic  and  Advertis- 
ing program. 

A graduate  of  Forest 
Heights,  Abel  was  one  of  an 
award-winning  team  which 
last  year  designed  a poster 
used  for  a fund-raising  cam- 
paign by  Kitchener’s  Sunbeam 
Home  for  Disabled  Children. 


tranquility  of  their  grand- 
parents in  contemplation.  In 
between,  his  photographs 
illustrate  ordinary  people 
attending  to  the  business  of 
life.  Nowhere  are  the  famil- 
iar stereotypes.  This  is  af- 
firmative action  in  its 
purest  form. 

Both  Wicken  and  his  wife 
Audrey  are  proponents  of 
Indian  rights  and  strongly 
committed  to  this  end.  That 
he  has  chosen  to  pursue  this 
commitment  with  his  pho- 
tography is  the  result  of  an 
auspicious  fusion  of  talent 
and  dedication. 

The  display  is  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  presen- 
tations by  other  local  artists 
until  May  1. 


photo  exhibit 

"A  social  statement” 
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Lecturer  talks 
sex  at  KPL 


No  sexual  revolution  has 
taken  place.  There  have  been 
only  surface  changes,  said 
Professor  Peter  Naus,  Dean  of 
St.  Jerome’s  College,  during  a 
lecture  entitled  Sexuality 
Today:  A look  at  ideas  and 
attitudes.  The  lecture  held  at 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library, 
Feb.  28,  was  one  of  a series 
called  Ideas  and  Issues,  spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo. 4 

Naus  said  that  although  we 
live  in  a more  permissive 
society  then  even  20  years  ago, 
people  basically  fall  into  four 
sexual  orientations.  They  are 
reactionary,  reformist,  re- 
creational and  integrative  ori- 
entations. 

The  reactionary  attitude  is 
basically  oppressive.  Sexuali- 
ty, in  particular  intercourse,  is 
only  acceptable  in  a close 
marital  relationship.  Sex  must 
be  procreative  and  has  no 
inherent  value. 

According  to  Naus,  “People 
who  adhere  to  the  reactionary 
orientation  have  difficulty 
with  the  playful  side  of  sexual 
relationships.”  Sex  is  a serious 
matter  to  them. 

Since  the  procreative  aspect 
is  stressed,  only  male  orgasm 
is  necessary.  Female  pleasure 
is  of  almost  no  importance. 
Sexual  activities  other  than 
intercourse  are  not  allowed. 
Also  neither  sexual  education 
of  children  nor  representation 
of  sex,  in  either  an  artistic  or 
pornographic  form,  is  accept- 
able. 

“The  basis  of  this  (reaction- 
ary) orientation,”  said  Naus, 
“is  that  sexuality  is  a biologi- 
cal drive  that  must  be  con- 
trolled or  it  will  be  destruc- 
tive.” 

In  the  reformist  orientation, 
which  is  mainly  “an  up-date  of 
the  reactionary  (position),” 
sex  is  still  seen  only  within  the 
bounds  of  marriage  and  pro- 
creation, but  it  can  also  be 
used  to  express  love  for  a 
spouse.  Reformist’s  sex  can 
have  a bonding  function  but 
only  for  married  couples.  All 
sexual  acts  must  lead  to  inter- 
course and  sex  still  has  no 
intrinsic  value.  Women  are 
considered  to  have  a possible 
right  to  sexual  pleasure  but 
are  still  considered  secondary 
figures. 

The  reformists  fear  more 
than  enjoy  sex  and  a Victorian 
preoccupation  with  sex  is  pre- 
dominant. There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  see  sexual  mean- 
ings where  they  are  not  and  to 
adhere  to  rigid  sex  roles. 

Artistic  representation  is 
accepted  but  “inappropriately 
stimulating”  pornography  is 


not  The  underlying  principle 
of  the  reformist  orientation, 
says  Naus,  is  “human  sexuali- 
ty is  genital  sexuality.” 

The  third  orientation,  re- 
creational, confronts  us  every- 
day in  the  mass  media.  In  it 
“sex  may  be,  but  need  not  be, 
associated  with  love,  mar-- 
riage  and  procreation.”  Ex- 
perimentation with  different 
partners  and  methods  may  be 
necessary. 

Sex,  rather  that  being  en- 
joyed for  its  intrinsic  value,  is 
often  used  to  elevate  status 
and  prove  sexual  liberation 
and  adequacy. 

Hedonism  predominates  and 
sex  becomes  “orgasm  orient- 
ed.” Moralism  is  not  allowed 
in  this  orientation  which 
makes  both  artistic  and  porno- 
graphic depictions  of  sex  ac- 
ceptable as  well  as  erotic 
knowledge  for  children.  Sex  is 
seen  as  a possible  cause  and 
solution  to  some  problems. 

Oppresion  of  women  is  seen 
as  wrong  but  they  are  still 
subservient  to  the  needs  of 
men. 

The  highest  orientation  is 
the  integrative.  Sex  is  seen  as 
a “celebration  of  psychologi- 
cal intimacy”  and  the  focus  is 
on  non-genital  sex.  Orgasm 
and  intercourse  are  not  con- 
sidered essential.  There  is  no 
need  to  experiment  with  every 
conceivable  partner  and  sex- 
ual technique.  Sex  education 
for  children  is  encouraged. 

The  psychological,  social 
and  spiritual  aspects  carry 
more  impact  than  the  biologi- 
cal. For  the  integrally  orient- 
ed person,  said  Naus,  “human 
sexuality  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  human  person.” 

In  a question  period  after 
the  lecture,  Naus  pointed  out 
that  nowhere  in  his  discussion 
of  the  last  orientation  did  he 
refer  to  man-women  relation- 
ships. He  maintained  “distinc- 
tion between  the  sexes  is  less 
important  than  the  quality  of 
the  relationship.” 

He  also  claimed  personal 
realization  comes  before  sex- 
ual liberation. 

He  defined  pornography  as 
“anything  that  does  not  at- 
tempt to  represent  the  true 
nature  of  sexuality.” 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ... 

Twelve  people  were  trampled 
to  death  at  the  opening  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  100  years 
ago. 

* * * 

The  interior  temperature  of 
the  sun  is  35,000,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Another  easy-listener 


If  you  like  acid  rock,  punk  or 
new  wave,  you  probably  will 
not  be  turned  on  by  Bruce 
Cockburn’s  new  album  The 
Trouble  With  Normal.  Howev- 
er if  you  like  meaningful  lyrics 
and  softer  music,  Cockburn’s 
new  album  will  definitely  be  on 
a list  of  things  to  buy. 

The  Trouble  With  Normal  is 
Cockburn’s  14th  album  and 
through  the  years  he  has 
acquired  expertise  in  various 
music  styles  which  shows  in 
this  new  release. 


The  album  deals  with  politi- 
cal themes,  hunger,  war  and 
sexism.  Each  song  brings  up 
questions  that  should  be 
thought  about  seriously.  He 
expresses  his  feelings  about 
the  chaos  in  society,  but  offers 
no  solutions. 

The  delicate  lyrics  are  sup- 
ported by  moving  composition 
thereby  making  each  song 
special  in  its  own  way. 

Bruce  Cockburn  will  be 
playing  at  the  Centre  in  the 
Square,  Kitchener  on  April  13. 


THE  ATHLETIC 
DEPARTMENT 

requires  individuals  to  fill  the  following  positions  for  1983-84: 

1.  Chairperson  of  Co-ed  Intramurals 

2.  Chairperson  of  Men’s  Intramurals 

3.  Chairperson  of  Women’s  Intramurals 

Responsibilities:  to  assist  the  Athletic  Officer  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Intramural  Program  for  students  and  staff  of 
Conestoga  College,  and  to  take  on  general  responsibilities  inherent  in 
the  operation  of  the  Intramural  Committee. 

4.  Assigner  of  Officials 

Responsibilities:  to  assist  with  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Intramural  Program  for  students  and  staff  of  Conestoga  College, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Athletic  officer,  by  assigning,  training,  and 
evaluating  officials  for  the  Intramural  Program, 

These  are  paid  positions.  Detailed  job  descriptions  and  applications 
are  available  at  the  Control  Desk  at  the  Conestoga  Centre.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  Friday,  April  15,  1983. 

For  more  information  contact  Dan  Young  or  Barb  McCauley  at  the 
Conestoga  Centre. 


CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
DSA  16th  Annual 
Labatt’s  Spring  Thaw 

BOAT  FLOAT 

Saturday,  April  16 

Classes:  1.  Canoe  & Kayak 
2.  Junk 

No  boats  with  sails  or  motors  permitted. 
Everyone  MUST  wear  a lifejacket 

Registration:  9 a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

Labatts  Van 
Kaufman’s  Flats 
$2.50  per  person 

Start:  10:30  a.m. 

Kaufman’s  Flats 
Woolwich  Street 

Finish  1 CANOE  & KAYAK 
15  miles  long  ending 

mile  downriver  from  Doon 
Pioneer  Tower 
2 JUNK 

6 miles  long  ending 
mile  downriver  from 
Breslau  Bridge 

Cash  Bar  and  Awards  presented  at  Conestoga 
College,  Doon  Campus  Cafeteria,  1:30  p.m.  to  5 
p.m. 
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A permanent  decision: 
tattoo  or  not  to  tattoo 


by  Beverlee  East 

Getting  yourself  tattooed  is  hoping  you’ll  never 
have  to  say  your  sorry.  But  most  people  end  up 
being  very  sorry  unless  they  consider  the 
permanency  of  the  decision  before  hand. 

Getting  a tattoo  is  something  many  young 
adults  consider.  The  most  important  aspect  to 
remember  is  that  tattoos  are  permanent,  except 
for  removal  by  high  costing  procedures. 

“Most  people  that  get  tattoos  and  begin  to 
regret  it  in  a few  years  really  didn’t  think  of  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  got  it  done,”  said 
John  Fields,  a Kitchener  resident. 

“I  strongly  recommend  against  getting  a tattoo 
because  people  get  them  done  when  they  are 
young,  and  as  they  mature,  their  lifestyle 
changes  and  they  grow  out  of  it,”  said  Ursula 
Samson,  a tattooed  Conestoga  student. 

However  Fields  doesn’t  regret  his  tattoo.  He  is 
actually  thinking  of  getting  another  one.  He  feels 
that  a lot  of  people  get  tattoos  on  a spur  of  the 
moment  decision,  and  do  so  to  conform,  “but  it’s 
a form  of  art,  if  you  look  at  it  properly.” 

Adventure  Tattoo  Inc.,  located  at  833  Queen 
Street  West,  Toronto,  is  known  in  Ontario  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  artists.  Dee 
Bryan,  Mickey  Campbell,  and  two  brothers,  Don 
and  Tim  Day,  won’t  tattoo  anybody  under  the  age 
of  18  without  their  legal  guardian  present.  They 
also  won’t  perform  on  intoxicated  individuals. 

This  is  because  they  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
decision  is  honest  and  mature. 

“When  you  see  someone  with  a tattoo,  you 
know  he’s  either  in  the  navy,  and  he’s  not  from 
the  upper  class.  You  can  tell  he  hasn’t  always 
been  an  upstanding  citizen,”  said  Samson. 

However  it  has  not  always  been  this  way. 
“Tattooing  is  as  ancient  as  time  and  as  modern 
as  tomorrow,”  said  Don  Day. 

Tattooing  goes  back  as  far  as  2000  BC  when 
parallel  lines  were  inscribed  on  the  mummified 
body  of  the  Egyptian  priestess  Hathor. 

Many  primitive  tribes  believed  in  life  after 
death;  thus  their  bodies  were  tattooed  as  a means 
of  indentification  in  the  after-life.  The  Japanese 
used  to  tattoo  their  life  story  on  their  bodies,  and 
when  they  died,  their  hides  were  stripped  and 


stretched  out  to  be  observed  in  museums. 

Tattooing  was  first  seen  by  Europeans  with  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook.  With  the  turn  of  the 
century,  tattooing  became  the  voyage  for  the 
aristocracy  and  European  royality,  such  as,  the 
Duke  of  York,  George  the  Fifth  and  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill. 

It  was  not  until  the  start  of  the  First  World  War 
that  the  average  person  started  getting  tattoos. 
Men  who  were  in  the  Navy,  Army,  and  the  Air 
forces  returned  with  tattoos. 

The  old  method  of  tattooing  was  with  bamboo 
sticks  and  glass.  It  wasn’t  until  1899  that  the  first 
electric  needle  machine  was  developed.  Tattooing 
came  from  a primal  art  form  and  is  being 
rediscovered  and  redefined  by  many  different 
cultures. 

At  present,  about  50  per  cent  of  tattoos  are 
given  to  women.  It  is  said  that  Janis  Joplin 
started  this  craze  when  she  had  a floral  bracelet 
tattooed  on  her  wrist.  Times  and  morals  are 
changing.  It  is  now  acceptable  for  women  to  have 
tattoos,  as  compared  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

The  cost  of  tattooing  varies  from  $10  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  depending  on  the  detail  of 
the  work.  The  choices  of  tattoos  is  unlimited.  An 
average  heart  with  names  in  it  will  cost  about 
$25,  while  a Harley  Davidson  emblem  is  between 
$80  to  $90.  A small  rose  would  cost  about  $20. 
Every  area  of  the  body  has  been  tattooed  except 
the  eye. 

The  preparation  for  a tattoo  includes  shaving 
and  hygenically  cleansing  the  skin.  A stencilled 
pattern,  dipped  in  ink  is  placed  on  desired  spot. 
Then  an  electric  needle,  fitted  with  one  pin 
outlines  the  stencil.  Two  to  three  pins  are  placed 
in  the  needle  for  shading  larger  areas.  No 
anaesthesia  is  used,  but  the  area  becomes  numb 
after  a short  while.  Tattoos  are  done  in  special 
Indian  ink  and  can  be  done  in  any  colour 
combination  except  white. 

“Personally  I’m  a tattoo  artist,  not  a moralist,’ 
said  Campbell.  He  estimated  that  the  strongest 
age  group  getting  tattoos  is  from  18  to  35,  but 
every  age  gets  them. 

People  get  tattoos  becai^  of  the  interaction  of 
society  and  personality.  Tfep  motives  can  range 
from  superstition,  status  and  attraction. 


Winners 
won’t  bust 
for  beer 

Six  Management  Studies 
students  received  cash  awards 
last  Monday  April  4 from  three 
organizations  for  excellent 
achievement  in  their  studies. 
After  the  presentations  past 
graduates  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents on  working  in  the  real 
world. 

‘Anyone  receiving  an  award 
must  buy  each  individual  class 
member  a beer  or  any  alcohol- 
ic beverage,’  was  written  on 
the  board  where  the  students 
received  the  awards.  ^ 

However,  none  of  the  win- 
ners planned  to  spend  their 
hard  won  prize  money  that 
way. 

Barry  Ames  and  Kathy 
Held,  third-year  business  stu- 
dents received  Mutual  Life 
cash  awards  from  Bonnie  Be- 
langer, Mutual  Life  employ- 
ment counsellor,  for  the  high- 
est overall  achievement  in  a 
college-wide  competition.  It 
just  happened  that  his  year’s 
recipients  came  from  the  Doon 
campus. 

John  Brown  and  Paulette 
richer,  also  third-year  busi- 
ness students  received  an 
award  from  Ric  Woods,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for 
Systems  Management  (ASM). 
The  ASM  award  did  not  only 
require  a high  average,  but 
wanted  to  reward  students 
who  showed  the  most  initiative 
in  their  chosen  field  with  some 
community  involvement. 

Ann  Dubras,  third-year  busi- 
ness student  and  Judy  Trend- 
le,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
program  were  “very  proud  to 
receive  an  award,”  from  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Manage- 
ment (CIM),  Grand  Valley 
Branch  for  high  scholastic 
achievement.  CIM  offered  an 
award  to  a third  and  second 
year  student. 

Bill  Harrison,  co-ordinator 
of  Management  Studies  and 
faculty  member  Jay  Moszyns- 
ki,  arranged  for  the  awards  to 
be  given  and  decided  on  who 
the  awards  were  given  to.  Bill 
Clemminson,  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee  for  Doon 
arranged  for  the  event. 

Even  though  the  awards 
were  cash  and  not  job  place- 
ments for  the  five  graduating 
students,  it  was  still  recogni- 
tion by  the  college,  businesses 
and  their  35  classmates. 


DSA  to  fill 
positions 

With  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the 
DSA  settled,  all  that  remains 
is  the  choice  of  the  rest  of  the 
student  association  executive. 

Applications  are  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  following  posi- 
tions: treasurer;  assistant 
treasurer;  secretary;  pub 
manager;  and,  entertainment 
co-ordinator. 

When  all  the  applications 
are  received,  the  choice  of  who 
will  fill  the  positions  will  be  left 
up  to  the  new  president  of  the 
DSA  and  outgoing  president 
Randy  Hutchings. 

Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing for  any  of  the  positions  is 
asked  to  submit  a letter  of 
application  and  a resume  to 
the  DSA  office  before  10:00 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  13. 
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PEACE  from  p.  1 

under  the  guidance  of  a guest 
speaker. 

Most  of  the  network’s  fund- 
ing, from  small  private  dona- 
tions, is  used  to  inform  the 
600-700  persons  on  their  mail- 
ing list  about  peace  events  in 
the  area.  This  is  done  in  the 
form  of  a monthly  calendar  of 
events. 

“There  are  between  six  and 
12  peace  events  each  month  in 
this  area  alone.” 

The  WRPN  sponsored  the 
Palm  Sunday  peace  walk  from 
Seagram  Stadium  in  Waterloo 


to  Victoria  Park  in  Kitchener, 
which  attracted  hundreds  of 
supporters. 

Another  walk  is  scheduled 
for  Mother’s  Day,  Sunday  May 
8.  Beauchamp  terms  the  up- 
coming walk,  “A  family  walk 
for  peace.” 

The  address  of  the  Peace 
Network  is  Box  133,  Station  C, 
Kitchener,  N2G  3W9.  Their 
phone  number  is  743-2001. 

“We  hope  to  make  it  that 
far,”  Beauchamp  said  of  the 
last  four  digits  of  their  num- 
ber. 


MULRONEY  from  p.  1 


pies”  within  government  and 
its  administrative  arms.  Bud- 
gets should  be  designed  and 
governments  should  be  ex- 
pected to  live  within  those 
limits  or  pay  the  conse- 
quences, he  said. 

“They  talk  about  govern- 
ment money.  Governments 
have  no  money.  It  is  our 
money. 

“I  believe  the  only  service  of 
genuine  worth  in  this  country 
is  that  created  in  the  private 
sector  and  it  (the  private 
sector)  must  be  freed  up  so 
that  it  can  grow  and  thrive,” 
he  asserted. 

Capable  of  generating  in- 
tense personal  loyalty  and 
faith  among  those  who  know 
him,  Mulroney  places  a great 
deal  of  his  own  faith  in  the 
private  sector  and  what  it  can 
accomplish. 

In  response  to  one  delegate’s 
question  concerning  federal 
cutbacks  in  education  spend- 
ing, Mulroney  replied  that  he 
wished  he  could  say  there 
would  be  no  cutbacks  under  a 
Conservative  government. 

“But  I cannot,”  he  said.  “I 
am  a believer  in  the  role  of  the 
private  sector.  We  have  re- 
sponsibilities.” 

The  private  sector  needs  “to 
pick  up  the  slack,”  he  said. 

Although  his  speech  was 
well  received  by  the  delegates 
he  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  a complaint  that 
dogged  his  1976  bid  for  party 
leadership. 

At  least  one  delegate,  how- 


ever, was  not  bothered  by  the 
lack  of  substance  in  Mulron- 
ey’s  presentation. 

“He  started  to  come  through 
and  let  us  see  the  person,” 
said  John  Reimer,  PC  can- 
didate for  Kitchener  and  in- 
structor at  Conestoga  College. 

“Anyone  can  learn  policy 
and  Mulroney  is  a capable 
man.  He  has  proven  it  in  other 
areas.” 

Those  capabilities  have  been 
well  chronicled.  An  article  in 
the  Toronto  Star  talked  of  “his 
early  prominence  as  a student 
politician,  his  rapid  rise  as  the 
young  corporate  lawyer  who 
could  defuse  explosive  con- 
frontations with  the  unions,  his 
impressive  record  in  improv- 
ing labor  relations  at  Iron  Ore 
and  his  recent  performance 
under  fire  over  the  Scheffer- 
ville  mine  closing.” 

Something  Mulroney  has  not 
done,  however,  is  hold  a seat 
in  Parliament.  He  fielded  del- 
egates, questions  on  that  issue 
by  pointing  out  that  each 
candidate  brings  with  him 
both  positive  and  negative 
qualities. 

“Other  people  are  not  bilin- 
gual and  have  no  business 
experience,”  he  said. 

Furthermore,  he  has  stated 
that  he  will  follow  former  Tory 
leader  Robert  Stanfield’s  ex- 
ample and  run  in  a by-election 
if  he  wins  at  the  leadership 
convention  in  June.  And  al- 
though he  has  chosen  a riding 
to  run  in,  he  has  not  named 
it. 


For  women  only 


The  Women’s  Education 
Program  of  Conestoga  Col- 
lege, a branch  of  the  Continu- 
ing Education  department,  is 
offering  four  one-evening 
courses  for  women. 

You  - The  Communicator,  is 
a course  on  knowing  and  using 
effective  communication, 
which  allows  for  better  rela- 
tionships with  clients  and  col- 
leagues. 

You  - The  Tmagemaker’, 
explores  effective,  proven 
techniques  for  developing  a 
professional  image  in  voice-to- 
voice  communications. 

A career  planning  workshop 
for  women  will  also  be  offered 
to  facilitate  moving  into  a 


career  or  changing  careers. 

Super  Mom  To  Working 
Mom:  Surviving  The  Transi- 
tion, is  a course  that  deals  with 
balancing  the  demands  of 
home  and  work  life. 

The  Women’s  Education 
Program  was  founded  six 
years  ago  by  Pat  Carter.  She 
felt  a need  to  explore  issues 
and  topics  of  concern  to 
women  in  these  changing 
times. 

For  further  information  and 
registration  call  271-5700  for 
the  first  two  courses  which  are 
offered  at  the  Stratford 
campus  and  for  the  last  two 
courses,  offered  at  the  Cam- 
bridge YWCA,  phone  623-4898. 


Respiratory  Clinic 

The  Waterloo  Regional  Lung  Association  will  be  conducting  two 
spring  clinics  for  respiratory  patients. 

Family  Asthma  Clinic;  every  Wednesday  night,  starting  April  27, 
7:00-8:30.  Open  to  families  with  children  with  asthma  and  allergies 
ages  6 and  over. 

Adult  Breathing  Clinic;  every  Thursday  night  starting  April  28, 
7:00-9:00.  Please  pre-register  with  the  Waterloo  Regional  Lung  As- 
sociation. 

92  King  St.  South 
Waterloo,  Ont. 
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Dwayne  Congdon  (left)  and  Dave  Read  are  two  climbers  ot  the  Mount  Everest  Expedition 


Everest:  ultimate  high 


“This  is  the  way  of  all 
eternity: 

As  we  see  him  now,  so  shall 
we  be. 

When  the  time  comes  to 
follow  him 

To  where  the  mountain  wind 
blows, 

Go  as  he  does,  with  a good 
heart.” 

Tim  Auger 

A fellow  climber  said  these 
words  during  Blair  Griffith’s 
cremation.  Three  other  lives 
were  lost  in  the  Mount  Everest 
Expedition.  They  were  Sher- 
pas  who  live  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain  and  help 
climbers  scale  Everest.  Their 
deaths  were  caused  by  ava- 
lanches. 

Two  of  the  Everest  climbers 
were  in  the  Waterloo  region 
April  4 to  6.  They  were  Dave 
Read,  33,  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 
and  Dwayne  Congdon,  26,  of 
Invermere,  B.C. 

Read  fell  into  the  same 


crevasse  where  Griffith  died 
and  he  maintains  his  motto 
now  is  “keep  them  laughing.” 
Asked  what  his  impressions 
were  as  he  fell  in  the  crevasse 
he  commented,  “Imagine 
standing  on  a floor  when  it 
suddenly  breaks  away  and 
drops  40  feet.  You  don’t  think 
of  anything,  you  just  want  to 
get  your  ass  out  of  there.” 
Griffith,  crushed  by  an  ice 
block,  was  laying  dead  beside 
him.  Read  said  the  impact  of 
the  incident  did  not  come  until 
a day  later. 

After  the  accident  Bill 
March,  who  was  the  leader 
gave  everybody  a choice  of 
going  or  staying  — five  men 
left.  The  five  later  regretted 
their  decision  and  put  the 
blame  on  March  by  saying  he 
was  imcompetent  as  a leader. 

Of  the  Sherpas,  Read  said 
they  were  the  “highest  altitude 
gentlemen”  and  that  they  look 
at  a person’s  “central 
karma.’’  They  don’t  care 


where  you  are  from,  they  just 
take  you  as  you  are.  Read  was 
amazed  at  how  well  they  spoke 
English  and  French  and  Chin- 
ese and  German  and  ...  The 
Sherpas  are  the  people  who 
are  “always  smiling.” 

Read  described  climbing  the 
mountain  as  a game  of  “Rus- 
sian Roulette.” 

Both  Congdon  and  Read  did 
not  reach  the  very  top  be- 
cause, as  Read  said,  the  sky 
opened  to  let  Skreslet  and 
Morrow  through  and  then 
closed  again  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  rest  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  height. 

It  took  two  months  to  climb 
to  the  summit  but  only  one  and 
a half  days  to  get  back  down. 

Another  expedition  is 
planned  for  the  8,848-metre- 
high  Everest  in  1985  from  the 
Chinese  side.  The  cost  of  the 
expedition  was  over  $1  million 
and  involved  150  sponsors.  Air 
Canada  was  one  of  the  major 
sponsors. 


AWARDS  KITE  ’83 


April  14,  1983 
Transylvania  Club 


5:30  Cocktails  (Pub  prices!) 

6:30  Dinner  (Wiener  Schnitzel,  Roast  Beef, 

Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Salad, 

Rolls,  Applestrudel) 

7:30  Awards  presentation  by  Athletic 

department  and  Doon  Student  Association 
8:30  Dance 

All  for  only  $7.00  per  person 

Tickets  available  in  DSA  and  Activities  offices  and  Conestoga 
Centre  until  Wednesday,  April  13. 


Another  Christmas  Seal  Service 
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Books, 

Classes,  Tests 

and 

Homework 

Is  that 

all  you  want  out 

of  your 

college  experience? 

There  really  is  more  to  life  with 
the  Doon  Student  Association. 

Get  Involved 

Represent  your  Program 
on  the  1983-1984 

DSA  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS 

Nomination  forms  available 
in  the  DSA  office 

Nominations  close  Tuesday,  April  19 


The  Doon  Student  Association  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  following  Executive 
positions  for  the  1983-1984  school  year: 

• Treasurer 

• Assistant  Treasurer 

• Secretary 

• Pub  Manager 

• Entertainment  Coordinator 

Please  submit  letters  of  application  and 
resumes  to  the  DSA  office  by  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  13. 


Stone  fights 
for  equality 


by  Ursula  Samson 

A black  woman  today  is 
considered  to  be  “in  double 
jeopardy,”  says  broadcasting 
management  instructor  Phil 
Stone,  “because  she  is  a 
woman  and  black  at  the  same 
time.” 

As  host  of  CKO  FM’s  ‘Meet 
Your  Neighbor’  program. 
Stone,  a compassionate 
human-rights  activist,  at- 
tempts to  break  down  racial 
barriers  of  Canada’s  cultural 
mosaic.  The  15-minute  pro- 
gram is  aired  Saturdays  at 
10: 15  a.m.  and  6: 45  p.m. 

By  interviewing  an  articu- 
late, knowledgeable  person 
from  a given  nationality.  Stone 
hopes  to  dispel  the  misconcep- 
tions and  stereo-typing  which 
lead  to  prejudicial  attitudes. 

“Prejudice  and  prejudge- 
ment both  begin  with  the  same 
prefixes,”  says  stone. 

Though  Stone  has  faced 
many  obstacles  and  much 
apathy  in  his  continuing  strug- 
gle for  equality  among  diverse 
cultures,  he  finds  the  fight 
worthwhile. 

“Maybe  it’s  just  a drop  in 
the  bucket  — but  if  we  don’t  try 
we’ll  never  get  anywhere,”  he 
said. 

As  a United  Nations  spokes- 
man on  racism,  and  a long- 
time supporter  of  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Stone  is  acutely  aware 
of  the  adversity  which  minori- 
ty groups  constantly  encounter 
and  endure. 

In  one  program.  Stone  inter- 
viewed a Japanese  man  who 
revealed  that  he  was  at  a real 
disadvantage  when  people 
didn’t  distinguish  between 
Japanese,  Korean  or  Chinese. 
When  society  displayed  acts  of 
racism,  he  claimed  that  they 
tended  to  lump  all  three  races 
together.  All  three  nationali- 
ties ultimately  suffer. 

“Fear  of  the  unknown  is  the 
biggest  contributing  factor  to 
prejudice,”  says  Stone. 

“The  more  people  become 
exposed  to  other  ways  of  life, 
the  less  fear  exists.” 

Stone  says  that  many  preju- 
dicial attitudes  are  learned  at 
a very  early  age.  A great 
source  of  bigotry  is  to  be  found 
in  antiquated,  early  childhood 
literature.  According  to  Stone, 
depictions  of  blacks  as  house- 
hold servants  and  slaves  were 
common  elements  in  earlier 
children’s  stories: 

“Amazingly,  some  of  this 
literature  is  still  around.” 

Bigotry  learned  early  in 
childhood  becomes  difficult  to 
overcome  as  one  grows  older. 

A member  of  an  audience 
once  congratulated  Stone  on 
his  speech  on  brotherhood.  But 
he  confessed  that  five  minutes 
after  the  speech  he  entered  a 
crowded  elevator  and  an  eth- 
nic man  stepped  on  his  foot.  In 
his  mind  he  cursed  the  man  for 
being  a foreigner. 

“I  didn’t  really  mean  it,  but 
it  was  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  my  head,”  he  told  Stone. 

Overcoming  bigotry  re- 
quires a conscious  effort  and 
many  people  may  have  to 
struggle  with  themselves  to 
overcome  it,  says  Stone. 

“Before  you  meet  someone 
that  may  be  of  a different 
nationality,  race  or  creed  — 
just  say,  ‘I’m  going  to  meet  a 
man  or  a woman.’  In  other 
words,  keep  an  open  mind  until 


you  meet  people.  If  you  find 
that  you  do  not  like  them  it 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  church  they  go  to  or  the 
color  of  their  skin.  There  is 
good  and  bad  in  every  race  and 
nationality.” 

Stone  feels  that  past  genera- 
tions displayed  far  greater 
acts  of  bigotry  than  young 
people  today.  He  has  hope  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

“People  of  the  current  gen- 
eration are  much  more  under- 
standing of  human  rights  than 
people  of  years  ago.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  extent  of 
integration  which  has  occured. 
Also,  young  people  today  seem 
to  be  more  honest,  and  they 
believe  that  everyone  deserves 
a chance,  and  everyone  de- 
serves dignity  and  respect.  It’s 
going  to  be  a long  time,  but 
future  generations  will  be  far 
more  tolerant  of  the  cultures 
and  viewpoints  of  others.” 

“Maybe  I’m  just  a cock-eyed 
optimist,”  says  Stone. 


Did  you  know 

Charlie  Chan  entered  his 
own  look  alike  contest  and 
lost. 

:*c  « ♦ 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  ar- 
rived in  America,  dismantled, 
in  214  packing  cases  and 
weighed  225  tons. 

* * 

Dustin  Hoffman  will  earn 
over  $20  million  for  his  role  in 
Tootsie. 

* * * 

It  takes  54  hours,  7 minutes 
and  12  seconds  for  a Boeing  747 
to  go  around  the  world  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Francis- 
co which  is  26,382  miles. 

« 4c  * 


Show  us  your  running  shoes  and 
we  will  give  a 10%  discount  in 
ad  dition  to  the  regular  1 5% 
student  discount  — for  a total 
of  25%  off. 

Try  our  Macho  Nachos 
stuffed  with  zelopenos. 

Hot! 

All  you  can  eat  for  $3.00 

Mexico  and  Return 
from  $3.50 
1335  Weber  St.  E. 
749-1810 

\ (next  to  HiWay  Market) 
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Last  pub:  Glider  soars 


If  you  are  one  of  the  multi- 
tude who  wanted  to  end  the 
school  year  with  a bang  at  the 
last  El  Condor  pub  of  the  year, 
but  missed  out  because  it  was 
sold  outr  you  have  my  sympa- 
thy. Too  bad.  Because  if  you 
are  a hearty  partier  you  would 
have  had  a great  time. 

The  Thursday,  April  7 pub, 
featuring  Glider,  was  sold  out 
by  Wednesday  morning  of  the 
same  week,  and  while  Enter- 
tainment Co-ordinator  Jamie 
Wallace  was  pleased  with  the 
enthusiasm,  he  had  to  contend 
with  a lot  of  “Why-can’t-we- 
get-tickets?”  gripes. 

“I  got  a lot  of  negative 
feedback,”  said  Wallace. 
“We’ve  been  trying  to  get 
people  to  come  out  to  pubs  all 
year  and  for  the  last  pub,  we 
get  this  mad  rush.  The  regular 
pub-goers  got  their  tickets 
early  — and  those  that  waited 
had  to  get  turned  away.” 

Those  that  did  get  tickets 
comprised  what  seemed  to  be 
a quieter-than-normal  pub 
crowd.  Considering  that  the 
.pub  was  the  last  bash  of  the 
year,  the  subdued  nature  of 
the  crowd  was  even  more  out 
of  character.  Before  the  band 
appeared,  most  tables  were 
occupied,  but  the  atmosphere 
in  the  cafeteria  was  much  the 
same  as  at  any  lunch  hour  — 
only  darker. 

But  it  didn’t  take  long  for  a 
band  of  four  seasoned  musi- 
cians to  bring  this  crowd  to  its 
feet. 

Glider,  with  guitarist  Gary 
Alexander,  bassist  Grant 
Cummings,  drummer  Mike 
Oberle  and  Don  Paulton  on 
keyboards,  has  played  the  bar 
scene  long  enough  to  know 
what  “hearty-partiers”  want 
to  hear. 

According  to  Gary  Alex- 
ander, hearty  partiers  don’t 
like  to  hear  Donny  Osmond. 
They  also  don’t  like  Barry 
Manilow.  (You  should  have 
heard  the  comment  that  gui- 
tarist Alexander  directed  at 
Manilow.  I’d  tell  you,  but 
someone  would  edit  it  out  any- 


Glider  didn’t  play  new  wave,  but  Christopher  Madden  of  Guelph, 
danced  anyway 


way.) 

Partiers  like  Styx,  the  Roll- 
ing Stones,  Billy  Squier,  and 
Loverboy  played  at  a high 
volume  and  preferably  accom- 
panied by  flashpots.  Glider 
gave  the  crowd  all  of  this  and 
more  and  subsequently,  the 
dance  floor  was  filled  within 
the  first  few  songs. 

Like  most  bands  that  play  at 
the  El  Condor  pubs.  Glider 
performed  both  covers  and 
original  material.  Although 
the  recognized  songs  were 
received  somewhat  more 
enthusiastically,  the  assem- 
bled pub-goers  appreciated 
Glider’s  originals  — which  are 
of  the  same  musical  direction 
(heavy  metal)  as  most  of  their 
covers. 

Unlike  most  other  bands 
that  have  performed  at  the 
pubs.  Glider’s  cover  pieces 


were  almost  perfect.  But  as 
they  say,  practice  makes  per- 
fect — and  Glider  has  had  a lot 
of  practice. 

During  the  last  set,  it  was 
announced  that  this  past  year 
was  the  first  in  about  eight 
years  that  the  DSA  showed  a 
profit  from  the  weekly  pubs  it 
sponsors. 

The  success  of  the  pubs  this 
year  is  due  to  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  all  those 
involved  with  sponsoring  the 
pubs  and  a high  degree  of 
student  enthusiasm,  according 
to  Jamie  Wallace. 

“I’d  like  to  say  it  was  a 
pleasure  this  year  to  work 
with  all  pub  staff,  especially 
Jeff  Hewson,”  said  Wallace. 
“Special  thanks  also  go  out  to 
everyone  who  came  out  and 
supported  their  school.” 

See  ya  next  year. 


Firm  rents  sound  to  stars 


by  Doug  Tait 

The  crew  arrives  eight  hours 
before  the  band.  The  sound 
equipment  must  be  set  up 
properly.  The  lights  are  ar- 
ranged in  proper  positions.  A 
thorough  sound  check  must  be 
made  to  assure  the  sound  will 
be  at  its  highest  quality  when 
the  band  takes  the  stage. 

It  takes  a crew  of  eight  to 
unload  the  equipment  and  set 
it  up.  The  promoter  pays  for 
all  the  sound  equipment,  in- 
cluding the  lights  and  monitors 
which  supply  the  band.  Where 
would  a promoter  acquire  such 
equipment? 

In  Kitchener,  the  main  ca- 
terer renting  sound  equipment 
to  bands  is  Rent-a-Rig.  Run  by 
Kevin  Pepperall,  Rent-a-Rig’s 
sound  equipment  has  been 
used  by  such  well-known  acts 
,as  George  Thorogood,  Split 
Enz,  Orchestral  Manoeuvers, 
Iggy  Pop  and  Johnny  Winter. 

Kevin  Pepperall  is  a small 


man  in  his  late  20s.  He  started 
in  the  sound  business  four 
years  ago  with  a company 
called  Starlighting  Sound. 
Pepperall  started  Starlighting 
Sound  after  winning  $10,000  in 
a lottery.  With  the  prize  money 
he  bought  his  first  public 
address  system.  But,  due  to 
partnership  disputes  Pep- 
perall was  bought  out  by  his 
partner  and  started  Rent-a- 
Rig  with  the  money  from  the 
transaction.  Six  months  after 
winning  the  first  lottery,  he 
won  another  for  $100,000.  With 
this  cash  he  expanded  Rent-a- 
Rig,  buying  a couple  of  sys- 
tems at  an  average  cost  of 
$40,000. 

Today,  Pepperall  rates  his 
sound  company  as  the  fourth- 
best  in  Canada.  His  company 
has  a staff  of  five,  four  techni- 
cians and  a secretary.  He  now 
owns  seven  complete  sound 
systems.  The  latest  is  the 
Midas  Martin  system,  with 
Martin  speakers  and  a Midas 


board  which  by  itself  is  worth 
$55,000.  This  system  contains 
13,000  watts  of  power  in  the 
main  speakers  and  6,500  watts 
through  the  monitors  which 
the  band  uses  to  hear  them- 
selves play. 

The  Midas  Martin  system 
could  accomodate  a 4,000-seat 
theatre.  This  system  costs  the 
promoter  $12,000  a night.  For 
this  price,  Pepperall  supplies  a 
crew  who  will  operate  the 
system.  If  the  band  requires 
the  equipment  for  the  entire 
tour,  Pepperall’ s crew  will 
travel  with  them,  and  a tour 
rate  Will  be  negotiated  by 
Pepperall  and  the  group’s 
manager. 

“All  the  money  we  make 
from  gigs  is  invested  back  into 
the  company  to  buy  more 
equipment.  With  seven  sys- 
tems, I can  supply  seven  bands 
with  seven  complete  sound 
systems.  Our  goal  is  to  become 
the  biggest  and  best  sound 
company  in  Canada.” 


Doogies:  superb 
downtown  dining 


If  you’re  planning  a day  of 
shopping  or  business  in  Kitch- 
ener’s scenic  downtown  area, 
there  is  a conglomeration  of 
places  to  go  for  lunch,  dinner, 
or  just  a relaxing  drink.  Large 
signs,  some  brightly  lit  or  even 
neon,  ballyhoo  these  bistros  of 
fine  dining  (or  not  so  fine 
dining)  in  the  Kitchener  core. 

But  there  is  an  inconspicu- 
ous little  nook,  a cosy  niche, 
(no  big  signs,  no  neon)  which 
offers  a wide  selection  of 
exceptional  eatables  at  afford- 
able prices. 

The  name  of  this  nook  is 
Doogies  and  it  boasts  a menu 
which  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating tastes  from  burgers  to 
coq  au  vin. 

After  some  deliberation,  my 
fellow  voyager  into  Doogies 
dining  and  I decided  on  the 
soup  of  the  day  (always  home- 
made! ) for  starters.  The  soup. 
Cream  of  Mushroom,  was  ev- 
erything hoped  for  and  more. 

Fresh  cream  and  lots  of 
chunky  -mushrooms  (also 
fresh)  made  this  soup  choice  a 
success.  The  menu  said  that 
crusty  bread  accompanied  the 
soup  choice,  but  neither  of  us 
expected  a heaping  basket 
(yes,  a basket! ! ) of  bread  with 
butter.  Nice,  very  nice. 

Choosing  the  next  course 
proved  to  be  quite  a challenge. 
We  could  have  had  a choice  of 
five  salads.  Eggs  Florentine 
or  Benedict,  built  our  own 
burgers  or  sandwiches  or  cho- 
sen chili  (to  name  a few).  I 
finally  decided  on  quiche  while 
my  pal  chose  ham  and  aspara- 
gus. 

Once  I had  decided  on 
quiche,  my  choices  did  not  end 
there.  Unlike  most  restau- 
rants, Doogie’s  offers  three 


varieties  of  this  French  dish  — 
cauliflower,  vegetable  or  Lor; 
raine.  My  vegetable  quiche* 
arrived  promptly  after  the 
soup  was  dispensed  with,  ac- 
companied by  a heaping  por- 
tion of  house  salad.  The  gener- 
ous slice  of  quiche  had  a thin, 
flaky  crust  (the  edge  was  a 
little  tough)  filled  with  a fluffy 
blend  of  eggs,  cheese  and 
loads  of  vegetables  including 
(surprise,  surprise)  zucchini! ! 
The  salad,  with  house  dressing 
was  good  — maybe  a little 
heavy  on  the  onions. 

My  pal’s  ham  and  aspara- 
gus with  accompanying  salad 
was  a pleasure  to  the  pallet. 
The  asparagus  was  wrapped 
in  a slice  of  thick  ham  and 
covered  with  a sauce  of  lightly 
baked  cream  and  cheese.  The 
salad  was  a bit  heavy  on  the 
onions,  but  the  house  dressing 
made  up  for  any  flaws. 

We  weren’t  going  to  have 
dessert,  but  as  reviewers  we 
felt  that  out  of  service  to  our 
readers  we  would  sacrifice  our 
cheesecake  for  some  of  theirs. 
The  crustless  cake  was 
creamy  and  marbled  with 
blueberries.  Half  a portion 
proved  more  than  sufficient. 

For  an  excellent  meal  and 
prompt  and  friendly  service, 
our  bill  was  a reasonable 
$13.40,  including  coffee. 

Good  food  is  not  the  only 
good  thing  about  Doogies.  The 
atmosphere  (a  la  Yorkville 
cafe)  with  cozy  seating,  nou- 
veau art,  loads  of  plants  and 
good  music  (not  muzak)  is 
conducive  to  both  dining  and 
relaxing. 

Doogies,  formerly  Chatters, 
is  fully  licensed  and  located 
above  Jacqueline’s  at  24  King 
St.  East. 


Tough  Enough; 
au(Jience  yawns 


An  empty  theatre  revealed 
the  dismal  truth  about  the 
final  screening  last  week  of 
“Tough  Enough”  — it  just 
wasn’t  enough. 

Shutting  down  after  only  a 
week-long  stint  in  Kitchener, 
it’s  clear  that  Tough  Enough 
didn’t  pack  enough  punch. 

Art  Long  (Dennis  Quaid)  is 
a sensitive  songwriter,  playing 
his  heart  out  at  night  in  small 
clubs  while  trying  to  hold 
down  a day  job  to  support  his 
wife  (Carlene  Watkins),  and 
young  son. 

Art  needs  money  to  advance 
his  musical  ambitions  and, 
over  the  objections  of  his  wife, 
he  attempts  to  win  it  with  his 
fists. 

For  a fast  $5,000,  Art  Long, 
alias  the  Country  and  Western 
Warrior,  becomes  enmeshed 
in  a series  of  ‘Tough  Man’ 
contests,  fighting  it  out  with 
the  biggest,  baddest  amateur 
boxers  in  the  country.  “I  know 
what  I’m  doing,”  he  says  to  his 
manager.  “I’m  fighting  ra- 
pists, and  axe  murderers.” 

Though  Quaid  has  gained 
establishment  as  an  actor 
(The  Longriders,  Breaking 
Away,)  the  role  itself  is  not  a 
credible  one  for  him. 


The  basic  problem  with 
Tough  Enough  seems  to  be  a 
very  mundane,  time-consum- 
ing script.  There  is  no  inter- 
esting plot  to  carry  the  viewer 
from  fight  to  fight. 

The  dialogue  is  very  low-key 
and  predictable.  Ingenious 
characters  display  no  wit,  or 
no  great  emotion  in  a film 
which  deals  with  a highly- 
charged  theme.  The  highest 
emotional  peak  between  Art 
and  his  wife  is  reached  in  a 
restaurant  when  he  declares 
he  plans  to  continue  his  career 
as  a boxer. 

She  cutely  blurts  out,  “You 
don’t  care  one  bit  for  my  feel- 
ings! ” 

As  for  credibility  in  the  ring, 
the  Tough  Man  fights  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  aggressive 
antics  one  remembers  and 
expects  from  the  Rocky  Hits. 

The  boxing  bouts  made  you 
wonder  if  you  hadn’t  missed 
some  of  the  action.  The  War- 
rior and  his  opponents  made 
each  round  look  like  a slap- 
stick comedy  routine.  The 
Three  Stooges  would  have 
achieved  a similar  effect. 

When  it  comes  to  credibility 
in  the  ring.  Rocky  is  still  the 
toughest  one  of  all. 
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The  Expos  just 
can’t  lose 


this  year 

by  Greg  Neath 

Could  this  be  the  year  that  the  Montreal  Expos 
finally  use  their  incredible  talent  to  win  a World 
Series?  It  should  be. 

The  Expos  have  never  had  it  together  as  they 
do  this  year,  and  the  main  reason  is  Bill  Virdon. 

Virdon  is  Montreal’s  saviour.  His  management 
ability  and  quiet  but  tough  personality  will  lead 
the  Expos  to  the  World  Series. 

Montreal  could  not  win  with  Dick  Williams 
because  his  personality  was  too  strong  and 
clashed  with  players  like  Gary  Carter  and  Andre 
Dawson.  Montreal  could  not  win  with  Jim 
Fanning  because  his  personality  was  too  soft  and 
he  could  not  handle  players  such  as  Carter  and 
Dawson. 

But  Virdon  will  be  just  right.  He  can  handle 
anybody  yet  he  will  not  embarrass  or  hurt  any 
star’s  ego.  And  he  keeps  team  problems  out  of 
the  media. 


Virdon  is  not  the  only  reason  that  Montreal  will 
be  baseball’s  best  team. 

Tim  Raines  has  kicked  his  drug  problem  and 
should  be  in  top  form  next  year.  If  so,  he  will  be 
the  best  base  stealer,  bar  none,  including  Ricky 
Henderson. 

Andre  Dawson  slumped  last  year  and  still  hit 
over  .300.  He  will  be  better  this  year  which  means 
he  will  be  awesome. 

Gary  Carter  gets  better  all  the  time  and  is  in  a 
category  all  his  own  in  the  baseball  world  today. 

Terry  Francona  will  be  in  top  form  and  that 
means  another  .300  hitter  added  to  Montreal’s 
lineup.  His  fielding  ability  won’t  hurt  the  team 
either.  Virdon  will  have  to  make  room  for  him  in 
the  lineup.  Good-bye  Warren  Cromartie. 


Another  reason  why  Montreal  will  be  tops  is 
because  of  the  marvelous  pitching  staff.  Steve 
Rogers  is  arguably  the  best  pitcher  in  the 
National  League.  Charlie  Lea  is  one  of  the  best 
young  pitchers  in  baseball  and  will  someday  be  a 
20-game  winner.  Bill  Gulickson  and  Scott 
Sanderson  round  out  one  of  the  best  starting 
pitcher  rotations  in  either  league. 

The  bullpen  can  pull  its  own  weight  with  Jeff 
Reardon,  who  is  one  of  the  best  relievers 
anywhere,  and  the  ageless  Woody  Fryman,  who 
can  still  pitch  out  of  a jam. 


A1  Oliver  will  be  as  steady  as  ever  and  can 
guarantee  another  league-leading  average  this 
year.  Tim  Wallach  won’t  be  too  shabby  either.  He 
should  hit  over  30  home  runs  and  if  he  can  keep 
his  average  up,  will  be  one  of  the  league’s  top 
young  stars. 

The  middle  of  the  infield  will  be  solid  this 
season,  unlike  last  year,  because  of  Chris  Speier 
and  Doug  Flynn.  Neither  have  great  bats,  but 
Speier  always  seems  to  come  up  with  the 
important  hits  when  Dawson  and  Carter  do  not. 

With  a second-to-none  lineup,  the  Expos  just 
can’t  lose  this  year.  If  they  do,  maybe  the  Expos 
were  just  never  fated  to  be  World  Champions. 


Jim  Gordon  shoots  one  of  his  many  baskets  to  lead  the  No  Names  to  their  victory  last  Tuesday. 

No  Names  are  winners 


by  Beverlee  East 

This  year’s  intramural  co-ed 
basketball/  championship  was 
won  by  the  No  Names.  The 
team  won  the  first  three 
games,  in  a best-out-of-five 
championship. 

Last  Tuesday  the  No  Names 
won  the  championship  game 
against  Schenck’s  Shooters 
with  a score  of  58-24.  The  game 
was  always  controlled  by  the 
No  Names.  By  the  end  second 
half  the  score  was  10-31.  The 
Shooter’s  were  not  organized 
and  looked  pathetic  against 


the  champions’  defence  and  of- 
fence. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  No 
Names  won  was  the  talent  of 
the  girls  on  the  team.  It  was  a 
requirement  to  have  two  girls 
on  the  court  at  all  times  and 
the  men  could  not  block  the 
women’s  shots  therefore  giv- 
ing the  girls  an  advantage. 
Plus  each  basket  shot  by  a girl 
was  three  points  instead  of  the 
normal  two  points.  Janet 
Azmos  and  Heather  Stewart 
were  two  of  the  high  scoring 
girls  for  the  champions  and 
proved  to  be  valuable  players 


for  the  No  Names. 

Jim  Gordon  and  Gary  Rubie 
also  swept  the  court  with  their 
fast  dribbling  plays,  conse- 
quentely  leaving  the  Shooters 
stunned. 

Paul  Almeida  and  Doug 
Wander  of  the  Shooters  tried  to 
dodge  around  the  champions 
but  their  team  was  not  good 
enough  to  support  them  prop- 
erly. 

The  first  two  games  of  he 
championship  were  played  on 
Tuesday,  March  29.  The  scores 
were  55-47  and  46-36  for  the  No 
Names. 


Overtime  finale  in  men’s  B-ball 


This  years  intramural  men’s 
championship  was  held  last 
Thursday.  The  champions 
were  the  No  Names  and  the 
consolation  winners  were  the 
X-Cons. 

The  battle  that  took  place 
between  the  No  Names  and  the 
Individuals  fqr  the  title  was 
amazing. 

By  half  time  the  Individuals 


In  a highly  competitive 
volleyball  game  last 
Wednesday  night,  the  Friday 
Night  Flyers  beat  the 
Beavers  to  win  the  co-ed 
intra-mural  championship. 
The  Flyers  won  the  first  two 


were  winning  by  17-11.  Then 
suddenly  in  the  second  half  the 
No  Names  passed  better  and 
cut  into  the  key  more.  By  the 
end  of  the  scheduled  playing 
time  the  No  Names  had 
brought  the  score  to  31-31.  The 
game  then  went  into  five 
minutes  overtime. 

With  three  minutes  left  in 
overtime,  Gord  Schemendra  of 


games  in  a two  out  of  three 
playoff  match  scoring  11-6 
and  11-8. 

In  the  first  round  of  the 
playoffs  the  Flyers  defeated 
the  ?*4*t©-and  the  Beavers 
beat  the  Blakeys. 


the  Individuals  scored  giving 
his  team  the  advantage.  Then 
Paul  Lillis  of  the  No  Names 
scored,  being  up  the  game 
once  more. 

With  defence  and  offense  at 
its  strongest,  Jamie  Wallace  of 
the  No  Names  shot  the  winning 
basket  with  30  seconds  left  in 
the  game. 

The  consolation  game  be- 
tween the  X-Cons  and  the 
Electrons  was  a neck-and-neck 
game  up  till  half  time,  when 
the  score  was  14-12. 

Then  in  the  second  half  the 
X-Cons  dominated  the  court, 
resulting  in  a final  score  of  34- 
16. 

Jim  Gordon  and  Kevin 
Bearinger  played  an  excellent 
game  for  the  X-Cons,  while  the 
Electrons  stars  were  Ben  Me- 
lick  and  Duane  Shadd. 


Flyers  beat  Beavers 


